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In 1996 leading Ulster unionist, David Burnside, 
writing in the magazine The Unionist accused the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy of being ‘dominated by 
Irish republicans’ and of being ‘anti-British’. [1] 
This echoed earlier claims by Ian Paisley in 1984 
and Sammy Wilson in 1989 that the Catholic 
church was the ‘IRA at prayer’ and ‘the ecclesiasti- 
cal wing of the IRA’. [2] These are not the utter- 
ances of a ‘lunatic fringe’ of conspiracy theorists; 
these opinions have been articulated by people 
within the mainstream of unionism and indicate a 
widely and long-held view amongst many within 
that community that the Catholic church is part 
of a pan-nationalist front, comprising of the IRA, 
Sinn Féin, the SDLP and the Irish government, to 
railroad unionists into a united Ireland. It has 
been the prevailing view which lies behind much 
of unionist attitudes towards nationalists since 
the inception of the state: that they are a fifth 
column intent on the destruction of Northern 
Ireland. Part of this view stems from the evangeli- 
cal base of some forms of Protestantism which, 
according to Steve Bruce, sees: 

all history as a struggle between the forces 
of good and evil, God and the Devil, Christ 
and the Anti-Christ. They interpret the re- 
publican and nationalist causes as part of a 
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continuing campaign by the Roman 

Catholic church to undermine and erode 

those populations which most strongly sup- 

port the Reformed Protestant faith [3] 

Evangelicalism, however, remains a minority 

preference within the Protestant community. 
Bruce puts it at no more than 15% of the popula- 
tion. [4] Yet within ‘secular’ Protestantism the 
view that Irish nationalism and Catholicism are 
one and the same often prevails. A 1987 study 
revealed that the following comments, of two men 
from Derry’s Waterside, represented a common 
perception amongst Protestant interviewees: 

The Protestant people think of the Catholic 

people as being chapel-dominated, and that 

they must do as their priest tells them to 

do... that the priests tell the Catholic people 

to outbreed the Protestants. 


We think that the Catholic church domi- 
nates the Catholic people... this is what the 
ordinary Protestant thinks. They think that 
the priests are putting a United Ireland into 
the heads of the Catholic people. [5] 

These views are articulated because of genuine 
fears and misunderstandings about the role of the 
Catholic church within the Catholic community. 
They are also fed by a diet of stereotypical myths. 
No doubt it is also part of a process of self-denial 
on the part of unionism that the unionist govern- 
ment engaged in discrimination against Irish na- 
tionalists who were under their jurisdiction. Thus 
civil rights demands were not really civil rights 
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A New Beginning: 
Towards a Celtic Church 
Conway Education Centre, 
Saturday, March 27th., 1999. 


May I extend the warmest of welcomes to you 
on behalf of the People's Theology. 

Our group has been in existence for over four 
years now. We started here in the Mill in February, 
1995, following a Public Inquiry into the Churches, 
organised by Des Wilson. 

We meet three times a month: on the first two 
Mondays at Whiterock BIFHE to argue vigorously 
over whatever is important to us in theology; and 
then in our various homes to celebrate the origi- 
nal Agapé Eucharist of the Church, which pre- 
dates dogmatic controversy and was led by 
women and men equally. 

We believe that theology, if it is to have any 
relevance at all, must deal with the important 
questions of life. And if it does that, then it is too 
important to be left to self-styled ‘experts’. 

If we have to answer for our lives before the 
Judgement Seat of God, we must be personally 
responsible for the values and beliefs by which we 
choose to live. 

Today's conference will follow the format of a 
typical People's Theology meeting: first a talk/ 
sharing of a personal point of view; then a discus- 
sion (note a discussion, not a question and an- 
swer session) involving all present on what each 
of us thinks about the topic. 
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Our group has known each other for some time. 
Our points of view span the entire spectrum of 
theological and indeed political opinion; but 
under-pinning everything is a mutual trust and 
respect, a conviviality of spirit which is truly 
supportive of each other's pilgrimage of faith. It is 
in that spirit that we approach today's conference. 

Lunch will be taken around 12.30-1. Sincere 
thanks to Anne Monaghan for organising today's 
event... 


Iam the unopened bud and I the blossom 
lam the Life Force gathering to a crest. 

Iam the daughter gathering-in wisdom, 

the son whose questions never cease. 

Iam the dawn-light searching out glad justice 
I am the centre where all souls find peace 


Joseph Sheehy 
(Secretary) 
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demands: they were part of a much wider conspir- 
acy to bring about a united Ireland. These views 
are still very prevalent today, for example, on the 
issue of nationalist opposition to Orange Order 
and Apprentice marches; indeed, it accounts for 
unionist attitudes towards the peace process and 
the two IRA cease-fires in general. The protests 
which took place outside St. Mary’s Catholic 
church at Harryville in Ballymena and its linkage 
with Orange Order parades in Dunloy are also 
symptomatic of the trend within unionism to 
equate Irish Catholicism with the political con- 
cerns of northern nationalists. A strong element 
of anti-Catholic sectarianism also pervades many 
loyalist protests as evidenced by on-going events 
in Portadown. 

Contrary to the above view that Irish Catholi- 
cism and Jrish republicanism are allies on the 
road to a united Ireland, I believe that there is 
more that divides than unites them, and that 
essentially there is a largely antagonistic relation- 
ship between the two. A study of the 1980s and 
early 1990s will, I believe, support this view. While 
historically there is a close connection between 
Irish nationalism and Irish Catholicism, the insti- 
tutional church has always maintained an uneasy 
relationship with the militant republican strand. 
[6] The contemporary period has proved to be no 
different. Indeed, if anything, the antagonism be- 
tween the two has increased. The roots of this 
great antipathy lie in the hunger strikes of 1980 
and 1981. These resulted in the deaths of ten 
republican prisoners and were the culmination of 
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nearly five years of protests by over 400 men and 
women demanding the restoration of special cate- 
gory or political status. Events within the prisons 
are absolutely fundamental to understanding the 
course of church-republican relations and political 
developments since the early 1980s. 

The hunger strikes profoundly affected the re- 
lationship between the Catholic church and Irish 
republicanism. Despite the religious iconography 
associated with the fast, which appeared to indi- 
cate a convergence of republicanism and Catholi- 
cism, there were in fact greater tensions between 
the two at this time. The religious imagery of the 
protest was striking: bearded, Christ-like figures 
enduring daily privations and hardship for their 
beliefs who were now prepared to make the ulti- 
mate sacrifice. Ideas such as ‘Blessed are they who 
hunger for justice’ and ‘Blessed is the man who 
lays down his life for his friends’ were invoked. 
Here were prisoners who were literally living out 
the ideal of self-sacrifice which the church had so 
often preached. This ‘hijacking’ of Christian val- 
ues for secular and political reasons was some- 
thing which troubled the church greatly; for while 
many clerics may have had sympathy with the 
prisoners’ plight they certainly did not subscribe 
to their political philosophy. The IRA and to a 
lesser extent the INLA campaigns were ongoing. 
These were organisations to which many of the 
prisoners belonged and of which the church was 
highly critical. As Fr. Faul explained: 

These young men, they more or less beat the 

Catholic church at its own game. The idea of 
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sacrifice, you see. First of all there was the 
naked protest where they lived in isolation 24 
hours a day in the cell, locked up... It was 
immense. The toughest priests’ retreat or 
monks’ retreat wouldn’t have that in Lent. 
The extent of deprivation. They were living at 
the highest level of asceticism...And then the 
dirt protest; to live in those terrible condi- 
tions. you wouldn’t get a hermit in the early 
church, none of them would have lived in 
those dreadful conditions. And then the ac- 
tual hunger strike; giving of their own lives 
for a cause. 

The hunger strikes exposed the deep divisions 
and tensions within the northern nationalist com- 
munity. Thousands were coming out on the 
Streets in support of the prisoners; there was 
widespread disruption and rioting; church author- 
ity was being undermined. Republicans were be- 
ginning to offer a credible alternative to the mod- 
erate and reformist SDLP. Bishop Edward Daly 
believed that the on-going situation posed a threat 
to ‘our religious faith and our whole structure of 
moral values’ which was being ‘damaged beyond 
repair’; while Bishop Cahal Daly called it ‘the most 
serious challenge to the church for more than half 
a century’. [7] 

The hunger strike experience also made repub- 
licans more hostile to the Catholic church. 
Throughout the period of the ‘blanket protest’ and 
up until the second hunger strike of 1981, the 
men in the H Blocks and the women in Armagh 
displayed a high degree of Catholic piety. A com- 
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munal rosary was recited every night through the 
cell doors by the protesting prisoners and there 
was a substantial attendance at Mass every Sun- 
day. In the aftermath of the hunger strikes a 
significant number of prisoners, the majority in 
fact, rejected Catholicism. This was reflected in a 
substantial reduction in Mass attendance. [8] This 
dramatic reduction cannot be explained merely as 
the prisoners having less use for Mass as a means 
of meeting each other and exchanging messages. 
Certainly this is part of the answer, for within a 
few weeks of the hunger strike ending in October, 
1981 the prisoners were granted their own clothes 
and unrestricted access to each other, outside of 
lock-up, within each wing. 

However, the main reason for this rejection of 
the Catholic church by the prisoners was their 
view of the church’s role during and especially at 
the ending of the hunger strikes. Fr. Denis Faul, 
now a monsignor, long regarded by many republi- 
cans as an ‘ally’, bore the brunt of the prisoners’ 
anger, and the anger of republicans on the out- 
side. He was, they said, a ‘conniving and treacher- 
ous man’. They blamed him, and the church au- 
thorities, for breaking the hunger strike and for 
using their families to do so. The involvement of 
the church-based Irish Commission for Justice 
and Peace in the immediate run-up to the death of 
hunger striker Joe McDonnell was another bone of 
contention and their activities generated severe 
criticism from republicans. In general, they 
viewed church intervention as being that of either 
naive interlopers or as malicious conspirators. 
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As the hunger strike of 1981 wore on, the 
prisoners especially came increasingly to the view 
that the church had conspired against them to 
defeat the hunger strike and undermine their 
position. This was reflected in their statement on 
ending the hunger strike in October, 1981, when 
they described the hierarchy’s stance as 
‘extremely immoral and misleading’. Furthermore, 
they were of the opinion that ‘it was the Catholic 
clerics, more than anyone, who were involved in 
the back door and public pressurizing of families 
to get them to intervene’[9] Thus, in the view of 
republicans, the church undermined the hunger 
strikers and thereby eased the pressure on the 
British government, removing from them the ne- 
cessity to act favourably towards the prisoners. 

Church authorities, in turn, and Fr. Faul espe- 
cially, viewed the actions of the republican leader- 
ship in this period as equally ‘conniving and 
treacherous’. Speaking on the subject of the 
hunger strike, Fr. Faul said that Sinn Féin were: 

naked power politicians... ruthless people... 
Their criticism of me... that I was devious 
and dishonest and all the rest; but I wouldn’t 
mind admitting that. When you’re up 
against people who are very devious and 
dishonest, as Sinn Féin were, and all the 
trickery that went on, I played it my way. 
[10] 

He came to be increasingly of the opinion that 
the republican movement was dragging the 
hunger strike out for its own particular benefit, 
chiefly a greater electoral return and increased 
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sympathy, internationally and at home, for its 
cause. As the second hunger strike dragged on, 
church authorities believed the prisoners, and 
republicans outside, were being equally as intran- 
sigent as the British government and that some- 
thing had to be done to halt the deaths. 

During this period, Sinn Féin officials showed a 
greater willingness to take issue with the church 
not only on political matters but also on topics 
which were traditionally the remit of theologians, 
particularly on issues such as morality of war and 
church-state relations. This was partly to do with 
a greater willingness throughout Irish society gen- 
erally to question previously untouchable institu- 
tions. However, the experiences of the hunger 
strikes and the intensive, constant campaigning 
around such an issue generated a confidence and 
an articulacy amongst republicans which had 
been previously lacking. Thus the outcome of the 
hunger strikes was to make the Catholic church 
and the republican movement decidedly more 
hostile towards each other; and a feature of north- 
ern nationalist politics throughout the 1980s was 
the public and bitter hostility between the two 
organisations. 

Politically, the single most important effect of 
the hunger strikes was to propel modern Irish 
republicanism into pursuing an electoral strategy. 
This has had far-reaching implications. It showed 
that republicanism, although still a minority pref- 
erence within the northern nationalist commu- 
nity, had a considerable amount of support which 
could not be ignored. The initiatives of the British 
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and Irish governments as a result were largely an 
attempt to head off this support for Sinn Féin. 
Constitutional nationalism, the British govern- 
ment and unionism were seriously worried by 
Sinn Féin support which was translated into ap- 
proval of, or at least toleration of, the IRA’s meth- 
ods. This also concerned church authorities. At 
the beginning of 1983, both Bishop Cahal Daly 
and Cardinal O’Fiaich expressed concern at Sinn 
Féin’s electoral popularity, although Tomas 
O’Fiaich was more qualified in his opposition than 
Cahal Daly. [11] Bishop Edward Daly of Derry also 
called on nationalists not to vote for Sinn Féin in 
the 1983 general election after the IRA killing of a 
soldier’s wife in the city. 

Perhaps the antagonism displayed between re- 
publicans and the Catholic church is best illus- 
trated by the relationship of Cardinal Cahal Daly 
with the republican movement. He has been one 
of the most consistent and outspoken critics of 
the IRA and Sinn Féin and is ‘cordially loathed’ by 
republican supporters. [12] His tenure as Bishop 
of Down and Connor from 1982 until he became 
cardinal in 1990 was a particularly problematic 
one for both sides. Down and Connor takes in 
west Belfast, the most heavily concentrated and 
disadvantaged nationalist urban working class 
area in the north. It is undoubtedly the heartland 
of republicanism in Ireland. Sinn Féin has the 
largest base of electoral support there and it is 
where the republican policies of electoralism and 
community activism have been most successful. 
In the minds of many republicans, Cahal Daly is 
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closely associated with what has come to be 
known as the ‘political vetting’ controversy. Essen- 
tially what happened was that from the end of 
1985 church-sponsored projects received consid- 
erable funding, running into millions of pounds, 
from British government departments such as the 
Department of Economic Development, from the 
International Fund for Ireland and from the Euro- 
pean Community. This was at the expense of 
already established community groups which had 
had their funding either withdrawn or refused on 
the basis of a statement made in the House of 
Commons in June, 1985 by Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary of State Douglas Hurd, who said that cer- 
tain community groups had: 

sufficiently close links with paramilitary or- 

ganisations to give rise to a grave risk that 

to give support to these groups would have 

the effect of improving the standing and 

furthering the aims of a paramilitary or- 

ganisation... directly or indirectly. 

The affected groups called foul; there were 
accusations of McCarthyism and an intensive 
campaign was initiated on the issue. The matter 
was raised by politicians in London, Dublin, Brus- 
sels and Washington. Funding was eventually re- 
stored to the last affected group in July, 1995. 
Grievances centred not only on the withdrawal of 
funding but on the arbitrary manner in which it 
took place. Critics accused the government of 
making unsubstantiated allegations on the basis 
of innuendo and false premises. The role of the 
church was severely criticised. It had stepped into 
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the breach and became the acceptable conduit for 
funding a recalcitrant nationalist working-class 
community which had voted in large numbers for 
republican candidates. Republicans accused the 
church of being a compliant and willing tool of 
British counter-insurgency policy in Northern Ire- 
land in a campaign which had more to do with 
social control and political legitimacy than about 
actual funding. It was also accused of foisting 
groups on communities with no real base or ac- 
countability within that community; while the 
ethics of church involvement in job creation 
schemes, which a section of opinion would see as 
no-hope, low-paid enterprises that are more about 
distorting the real unemployment levels than 
about creating real jobs was also questioned. 
Thus the most extreme differences between 
republicans and the Catholic church were brought 
into sharp focus by Cahal Daly’s bishopric of 
down and Connor. His comments in early 1981 
illustrated his deep antipathy to the IRA and set 
the tone for much of the discourse between him- 
self and republicans in the 1980s. In rejecting the 
political legitimacy of the protesting prisoners, he 
said that claims that: 
the ‘war’ was being waged in the name of 
the people of Ireland [was] devoid of all 
plausibility. Violence had been demasked. 
Its romantic pretensions, its mythical glory 
and glamour had been stripped away. The 
distinction between political crime and ordi- 
nary crime had long been obliterated as the 
alleged glorious fight for freedom and jus- 
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tice took the form of a succession of inglori- 
ous and sordid murders of innocents and 
gangster-style shoot-out robberies. [13] 

He viewed the IRA as the main protagonists in 
the conflict and the main obstacle to progress by 
‘sabotaging the peaceful, non-violent struggle of 
constitutional Nationalists for political and social 
justice’. Their campaign was, he said, the ‘major 
cause’ of the sufferings of the nationalist commu- 
nity and resulted in ‘the heavy security presence... 
heavy-handed security activity... and loyalist 
paramilitary murders’. [14] 

Republicans, in turn, were equally critical of 
Cahal Daly. He was, they said, ‘one of the most 
conservative and anti-republican clerics at the 
head of the Irish Catholic church’. Gerry Adams 
called him ‘an unapologetic and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the RUC and British strategy’; the IRA 
challenged him to ‘morally pronounce on the 
question of partition’ and whether the ‘British 
presence, generally speaking, [is] good for the 
nationalist people of the north’. [15] On his retire- 
ment in 1996, the official republican newspaper, 
An Phoblacht/Republican News, remarked with un- 
characteristic understatement that Cardinal Cahal 
Daly ‘is not remembered with affection’. 

Cahal Daly has not been the only cleric critical 
of the IRA. Following the Coshquin proxy car 
bomb attack which killed civilian worker Patsy 
Gillespie and five British soldiers, Bishop Edward 
Daly described the IRA and its supporters as 
‘followers of Satan’ [16]. In the aftermath of the 
Enniskillen Remembrance Day bombing, the Irish 
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bishops issued a joint statement in which they 

could not have made their position any clearer: 
There is no room for ambivalence. In the 
face of the present campaigns of republican 
violence the choice for all Catholics is clear. 
It is the choice between good and evil. It is 
sinful to join organisations committed to 
violence or to remain in them. It is sinful to 
support [such] organisations or to call on 
others to support them. [17] 

Space permits only a very brief sketch of what is 
a highly controversial and complex subject. By 
focusing on topics such as the hunger strikes, the 
control of community organisations and employ- 
ment in nationalist west Belfast and attitudes 
towards political violence, I have highlighted the 
antagonistic relationship which existed between 
the two organisations despite, as already stated, 
the close connection of Irish nationalism and Irish 
Catholicism. Indeed, the antagonism was a result 
of the tensions within Irish nationalism itself. 
While new political conditions presently exist in 
the aftermath of the 1998 referendum and the 
existence of the Good Friday Agreement, in the 
1980s and early 1990s the most fundamental 
division within nationalism was that between vio- 
lence and non-violence, between those who advo- 
cated military methods and those who advocated 
a constitutional path to Irish unity. The church 
and republicans were at polar extremes on this 
matter. Republicans believed absolutely in the 
legitimacy of ‘armed struggle’ to achieve their 
goals. While electoralism had now gained primacy 
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within republican circles the debate went on 
within republicanism as to whether or not to 
adopt an armed or unarmed strategy was purely 
about tactics, not morals. Republicans still believe 
in the rights of oppressed people to fight against 
their oppressors. This is an argument which was 
rejected by the official church in Ireland. On this 
point republicans accuse clerics of being less than 
principled and point to retrospective clerical en- 
dorsement of violent episodes in Irish history 
such as the 1916 Easter rising or the 1919-21 War 
of Independence. 

The relationship between Catholicism and re- 
publicanism, however, should not be viewed in 
simplistic terms of ‘sides’. It is much more com- 
plex than that. The nationalist community, like 
any collection of individuals, is made up of many 
differing viewpoints and neither the republican 
movement nor the Catholic church represent two 
homogenous views. Each is an integral part of that 
community. Within the church is a wide spectrum 
of opinion regarding Sinn Féin, the IRA, the 
British, the unionists and the use of violence; 
while differing attitudes towards the church can 
be found amongst members and supporters of the 
republican movement. 

Despite the antagonisms there was a certain 
understanding of the other’s position and there 
has always been a general acceptance by each that 
they have to co-exist. Sinn Féin and republican 
politics have gained a substantial amount of sup- 
port amongst nationalists, while the church still 
wields a considerable amount of influence, albeit 
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less than previously, within the Catholic commu- 
nity. Thus, while many critics felt that the church 
should take a tougher line against republicans, the 
fact is that this was neither practical nor realistic. 
Church authorities are well aware of this. The 
church’s authority is on the wane especially in 
urban areas like west Belfast and Derry, where 
Mass attendance in 1990 was estimated at less 
than 50%. [18] Its influence on IRA members 
themselves is negligible. The continuation of the 
IRA campaign for so long attests to this. Condem- 
nation by the church and excommunication has 
had little effect on republicans before as, for 
example, during the Civil War when, as John 
Whyte points out: 

it was defeat in the field, not the denuncia- 

tion by the hierarchy, which led them to 

abandon the fight in April, 1923. [19] 

Denunciations by the church did have some 
effect, although not always the desired one. There 
is no doubt that they contributed to pressure on 
the IRA and Sinn Féin which helped at times to 
isolate republicans. This, however, would have 
created more animosity rather than induced re- 
publicans to abandon their campaign. Many sim- 
ply stopped practising their religion while others 
chose to remain Catholics and republicans. 

The general attitude of the church has been to 
try to remain aloof from the political conflict, yet 
this is an impossibility in such a divided society 
as the north of Ireland. The abnormal political 
situation has permeated every facet of society and 
prevented objective and non-aligned choices from 
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being made. The official church is a largely hierar- 
chical and authoritarian organisation which es- 
pouses views very close to those of conservative 
ideology regarding the legitimate authority of the 
state and obedience to that authority. Pragma- 
tism, history and the logic of its own political 
disposition led the church to adopt a position with 
which it has always been most comfortable. This 
is, in the main, supportive of government. This is 
in total contrast to Irish republican ideology 
which rejects both the idea of divinely inspired 
authority and the legitimacy of the British state in 
Ireland. 

Ultimately, republican politics presented a 
threat to the church’s position within northern 
nationalist communities, especially in west 
Belfast, Derry and other disadvantaged areas. The 
war was not only contrary to church teaching; it 
produced a culture of resistance and alienation 
which encouraged indifference to clerical pro- 
nouncements. That was why Irish Catholicism and 
Irish republicanism could never be allies while the 
political conflict existed. 
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Points from the Floor 


e The Church took the side of ‘law and order’ in 
the 1980s - the same as in 1916. Nothing has 
changed. 

e Maynooth was endowed by the British govern- 
ment to establish a loyalist church. It has re- 
mained so, though it doesn’t have all that much 
effect on people. It didn’t stop them joining the 
Fenians, or the 1798 Rebellion, or passing on 
heroic accounts of these to their children. 

e Is only the winning side the moral side? 
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Jesus, it should be remembered, was condemned 
and crucified by the official church.. 

The complex relationship between us and our 
elders is similar to that between republicans and 
the church authorities: we come to our own 
conclusions. 

The refusal of a church burial for IRA funerals - 
who decides what is politically legitimate? The 
attitude of churchmen was in strong contrast to 
the religious Sisters: Tell us when you're having 
your own services - and we'll be there. 

The moral stance versus the power stance. How 
Romans 13.1 has been used to claim that all 
governments, however bad, have certain rights. 
Whereas we now Say: If a government is bad, get 
rid of it! The tension between morality and power 
throughout history. 

The Brehon Law re. the hunger strikes: no one is 
meant to die in a hunger strike. 1981 was a 
failure of cultures to communicate. The hunger 
strike had to stop from a purely humanitarian 
point of view; it couldn’t have been stopped any 
other way. But the way it was done raises ques- 
tions. 

The church always supports the System at the 
time - then changes when a new system comes in. 
This explains the U-turn on the part of the 
Catholic Church towards Hitler: before he be- 
came Chancellor, he was condemned by the 
Church for attacking the lawful government 
(Weimar). The day he was made Chancellor, he 
received their blessing. They saw nothing incon- 
sistent in that. Behind Romans 13.1 lies a fatal 
confusion between what is ‘legal’ and what is 
morally lawful. 

Also behind it is the paternalistic idea that ordi- 
nary people cannot make their own decisions 
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(=democracy); a higher authority must decide for 
them. 

The people’s communal memory is in conflict 
with the institutional church. 

The dilemma: Do you try to be reformers from 
within - and be lost; or do we leave - and be lost? 
Vatican 2 said WE are the Church. When people 
went ahead with their own funerals, the institu- 
tion was forced to change. Christianity is not the 
monopoly of the hierarchy; it belongs to all of us. 
Jesus had little time for the Scribes and the 
Sadducees. What can We do as the People of God? 
People were disempowered by the hierarchy in- 
stead of the hierarchy supporting them. 

The Franciscan Capuchins and the Christian 
Brothers were always on the side of the Republi- 
cans. Now, with the decline of vocations, republi- 
cans are not becoming priests any more. 

The width of Unionist/Protestant thought - Pais- 
ley may not be well supported in the religious 
sense, but he is in the political sphere. This is a 
reality we have to face up to - and face down. A 
bigger percentage of Protestants than Catholics 
do not go to church/do not ‘practise’. They are 
searching for something else, but going off in 
tangents. It is better to stay inside and work for 
change. The church is OURS. 

Can a Celtic Church achieve the Gospel message 
of reconciliation? It will take a long time - genera- 
tions. Diversity and respect are not the preserve 
of Christianity; there are different forms of spiri- 
tuality, which can be moral without being 
church-based. 
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A New Beginning: 
Towards a Celtic Church 
Anne Monaghan 


In addressing the question of a Celtic church 
and the possibility of a new beginning we need to 
look at where we have been and where we are, in 
order to know where we are going and how to get 
there. 

In the Irish Times of Friday, March I[2, in re- 
sponse to Archbishop Connell’s remarks in rela- 
tion to the ‘planned child’, Maurice O’ Connor of 
Drogheda writes, 

‘I was angered and outraged at the insensitive 
and insulting words of Dr. Connell concerning the 
“planned child”. However, I must confess to 
experiencing a feeling of calm reassurance as I 
watched the faintly ridiculous antics of Father 
David O’ Hanlon on the Late Late show as he 
attempted to defend the indefensible. The truth 
is that these gentlemen, for all their learning and 
superiority, are about as relevant to the lives of 
real people as the Dodo, and I predict a similar 
fate for their philosophy.’ 

And Rosi O’Sullivan of Bray, Co. Wicklow re- 
sponded by saying, ‘I would like to say thank you 
to Fr. David O’ Hanlon for his little gems of 
wisdom on the Late Late Show. I am really happy 
to be able to conclude that, because I had only 
three children, I am not a nymphomaniac.’ 

These responses are not unique and they may 
indicate where we are - we are experiencing hurt 
and resentment and these responses to Dr. Con- 
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nell’s words; and the responses from the audience 
on the Late Late Show on Friday March, 5 are 
becoming increasingly common, so common that 
one would almost feel sorry for the hierarchy and 
clergy. 

These responses also indicate something else - 
something which has been thought and stated for 
years - that the church hierarchy is out of touch 
with the needs, wishes and human situations of 
the faithful, a faithful that is decreasing in num- 
bers and a faithful that is more outspoken and 
bitterly opposed to church dogma and doctrine 
than ever before. We are an educated faithful, if 
you like. And while in previous generations it was 
only the local priest, doctor and schoolmaster - all 
male - who were formally educated, apart from a 
smattering of nuns, in today’s world, power does 
rest or can rest with the laity to a greater extent 
than ever before. 

Education, the opening up of theological study 
to more and more people, communication across 
cultures and the introduction of spirituality and 
universal values, as well as our own hearts, as a 
result of church experience, tell us that we, for 
once, are right and the church, the institution, for 
once and for all, as it exists, is wrong. 

In other words the church, in the sense of how 
the people relate to the hierarchy and what the 
people expect and demand from the institution 
and for their own religious and spiritual good is 
changing. 

Therefore new possibilities exist. One of the 
options we need to explore and are exploring 
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today, here in West Belfast, is the possibility of 
naming this experience of change as Celtic or 
Irish, although not necessarily as embracing all 
that was Celtic because of the pre-Celtic influence 
in Ireland, but at least as a return to the values, 
institutions, norms, expectations and demands 
characteristic of a pre-Roman Catholic/Christian 
and Anglo-Ireland. And by going back in time and 
assessing those times perhaps we can repair some 
of the damage by introducing into our day-to-day 
experiences that which is good in the present with 
that which was good in the past. 

I am saying at the outset, therefore, that all was 
not rosy with the Celtic experience either, but it 
was our experience and part of that experience 
still resides in our memory; and perhaps the least 
we can do is learn from all of our experiences and 
apply them as best we can within our new church 
model] as it is emerging. 

In reading through the chapter on ‘The Celtic 
Tradition: Repairing the Damage’ in Jim Conse- 
dine’s Restorative Justice: Healing the Effects of 
Crime, one learns a number of things. First of all 
that ‘For 1500 years up until the final Tudor 
conquest, the Irish had their own criminal justice 
system. The Brehon laws were based on a philoso- 
phy of restorative justice’. [1] What is important 
for our purposes today is the use of the word 
‘RESTORE’. This tells us something about the 
philosophy of the people. Their philosophy was 
one of restoration, not retribution but repentance 
and forgiveness: a Christian philosophy that was 
the Celtic way of doing things and which existed 
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in the codes of conduct and social rules of the 
people prior even to the Roman Christian inva- 
sion. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the Celts were an 
Indo-European tribe, that had settled along the 
Danube before they spread West through Europe, 
it was probably inevitable that they had developed 
this society out of necessity but also based on 
their Indo-origins and the spirituality of the place 
from which their ancestors had originated. A 
universalism existed therefore in Celtic spiritual- 
ity and the way of life. 

To read contemporary Indian authors, such as 
Geta Mehta, one is struck by the similarities be- 
tween the ancient Indian experience and the 
Celtic; for example, the deification of and respect 
for nature, the sexual freedom of the society, the 
humility of the monks/clerics, as servants, not 
masters of the people, and the centrality of spiri- 
tuality to their way of life. 

So this in part is where we have come from - we 
have come from a society and a system that 
seemed to have been more compassionate in its 
institutions. Where else have we come from? 
Well, structurally, a notable aspect of Celtic soci- 
ety was that it was essentially federal, i.e. decen- 
tralised; and while monastic communities and a 
federal system and church structure could de- 
velop, the society was also open to invasion and 
conquest. 

A comparison can be made with Thatcherism in 
the 80’s and her destruction of a local government 
system that was federal but essentially diverse 
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and weak when subject to more powerful political 
forces. 

But the point is that a centralised system, be it 
religious, political, social or economic was not the 
Celtic experience. And the English invasion of 
Ireland can be paralleled with the Roman church 
invasion of Ireland, which we still celebrate, in 
that a decentralised, non-feudal system politically 
and religiously meant that it was difficult to resist 
both invasions. 

Jim Consedine remarks elsewhere that ‘the Irish 
national genius was in harmony with a concept of 
freedom and humanity, which a mammon ridden 
world has never known elsewhere, and through 
the centuries it fought obstinately for its own 
concept of the proper order of things’. [2] Perhaps 
that is what people throughout Ireland are experi- 
encing, although not all are experiencing this: i.e., 
that we have lost the proper order of things that 
existed in the Celtic church and in Celtic society. 
That we have lost the proper order of things, 
religiously, spiritually, emotionally, psychologi- 
cally and in every other way possible - that we put 
institutions and how to save them first rather 
than people. 

And why I say not all, is because one of the 
great bulwarks against change in the church can 
also be the people - the people who support the 
institution over and above anything else. If the 
people were to organise a national boycott of 
church collections on Sundays, say in support of 
the majority view that priests should marry or 
women be ordained to the central ministry, then 
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the church would be forced to change - or opt for 
state funding for her clergy as an alternative. I 
don’t see this happening either however, and per- 
haps that is a good thing also because such a 
strategy could harness support for a church struc- 
ture that is rotten and rotting. 

Why I said at the start that we should take all 
that was good from the Celtic experience and add 
it to that which is good in our own experience now 
is because we have obviously made some 
progress, in some parts of the world anyway, in 
societal terms; and while Irish Celtic society was 
federal, it was, however, class based. This was and 
is also a common feature in Indian society. How- 
ever in Celtic society moving between the classes 
was possible. Consedine writes that ‘Irish society 
was hierarchical and class-based; egalitarianism 
was not a feature. The laws reflected this and an 
offence against a person of high rank carried a 
greater penalty than one against a commoner’. [3] 
He adds, however, that 'While in later times Ro- 
man Jaw and canon law would uphold equality 
before the law, native Irish law did not’. [4] 

Now J am not an expert on either Roman law or 
canon law but I do think, and am open to correc- 
tion, that equality was not a feature of political 
thought until the late eighteenth century, i.e., 
after the French Revolution and that it was the 
legal and religious systems that upheld the politi- 
cal system against which the revolutionaries 
fought. Now perhaps this can be a point for 
further discussion: that is at what stage equality 
became a concept central to the Anglo legal sys- 
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tem, which is influenced by Roman law, and be- 
came a concept central to the religious legal sys- 
tem. In political terms I would say that equality 
became more commonplace as a called for concept 
in the 19" century and that still today equality is 
not central to canon law. 

One’s place in Celtic society was determined by 
their honour price, the head of the family, clann 
or line was usually male and while it was possible 
to move through the classes it was, no doubt, very 
difficult. It was also, no doubt, very difficult for 
women to lead a household. However Mary Con- 
dren in The Serpent and the Goddess: Women, 
Religion and Power in Celtic Ireland writes: ’Given 
the symbolic and practical importance of women 
in early society it is not surprising to find that 
one’s relationship to the mother was the crucial 
factor in determining one’s status’. [5] Descent 
was traced through the mother, a factor common 
today and in ancient times in Israeli society. But 
the reason for this has to be questioned; for it is 
probable that this situation existed out of political 
and economic necessity. That is, that one had to 
prove one’s position or blood, which in pre-DNA 
times one could only do through the mother. 
Modernity, in light of this, it could be argued, has 
given us more options and possibilities in class 
terms, more equality for women and more free- 
dom. 

Against this modernity you can place the 
Catholic church experience, which in comparison 
to some Protestant experiences, here in the north 
of Ireland/Northern Ireland is more progressive, 
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but in comparison to what our hearts and minds 
still demand is still debilitating, particularly in 
relation to women and despite political attempts 
to redeem itself by placing Mary as co-redemptrix. 

Mary Condren documents how women came to 
occupy a place of subservience in Christian 
thought and practice. She traces the place of Eve 
and the place of the serpent in pre-Christian Is- 
raeli society around the time of Kings David and 
Solomon. She writes that ‘The Genesis narrative is 
commonly considered to have been written, at the 
earliest, towards the end of David's reign, and 
probably during the time of King Solomon. The 
Israelites had to have had a certain political assur- 
ance before writing an historical work of this 
nature. The narrative was written sometime be- 
tween the tenth and eighth century BCE and was 
by no means the first biblical book to be written, 
even though it appears first in order. [6] And she 
places the writing of the Genesis story or myth in 
its historical and political context. She says, ‘The 
reign of Solomon had brought about alliances with 
several other nations, particularly Egypt and Tyre. 
This introduced a situation of great cultural diver- 
sity and there was extensive building, trade, intel- 
lectual activity, and the growth of urban develop- 
ment. The monarchy reigned over and conquered 
Canaanites, but not all were converts to Yahwe- 
hism. Solomon's loyalty to Yahweh, in particular 
was Called into question. He had pagan wives and 
encouraged religious tolerance. There is evidence 
that polytheistic worship with extensive serpent 
symbolism was practised in or near the temple’.[7] 
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She tells us because ‘Yahwehism was struggling to 
be the official cult of the Kingdom’, and ‘because 
of the rise of Philistine aggression’, to be able to 
respond military and politically to these imperial 
and cultural threats Israel had to strive for unity. 
[8] The Israelites had to unite the tribes under the 
king. They also needed one God with whom the 
King would be in total agreement and vice versa. 
They also needed to ensure that the Israeli cause 
would not be weakened by the king’s philander- 
ings - by a Profumo affair, for example. 

Hence the erosion of polytheism, serpent sym- 
bolism which celebrated life, which was common 
to many cultures (particularly Sumerianism, for 
example) and the creation of new myths that 
would govern the culture. Condren writes: ‘If 
Israel was to become a mighty nation it needed to 
be united under the worship of one God’ and that 
‘The early Hebrews were one of the first people to 
make the break away from the polytheistic reli- 
gions based on the cycle of nature to a more 
abstract form of religion based upon historical 
experiences’. [9] 

What consequences did this have, therefore, for 
the place of women in these emerging myths? 
Condren writes: ‘The change from Polytheism to 
monotheism was to have far-reaching implica- 
tions. Polytheism was a direct threat to the reli- 
gious and social organisation of Israel, and the 
serpent personified that threat in the Genesis 
story. That Adam and Eve took the fruit, there- 
fore, symbolised not only a petty act of disobedi- 
ence but a possible sign that they preferred or 
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were going back to the religion of the serpent’. 
[10] 

It is also obvious from the Genesis story as we 
know it that the Yahwehist portrayed Eve as the 
temptress, as the one who took the apple, took a 
bite and offered it to the weak, unsuspecting 
male. Women were not to be trusted therefore in 
positions of power, be they religious, social, politi- 
cal or economic. And the power and success of 
this myth is still experienced to this day. 

How does all this relate to the Celtic experi- 
ence? Well, the Celts were polytheists also. The 
celebration of life, death, fertility and womanhood 
was once central also to Irish, as well as Israeli 
society. In Ireland the salmon replaced the ser- 
pent as one of the Goddesses, and usually there 
were three, symbolising birth, life and death. The 
concept of the trinity existed in all probability in 
Ireland prior to Patrick and Patrick used this 
concept in explaining the new God to the Irish. 

The geographical and environmental reasons 
for choosing these particular creatures - the ser- 
pent and the salmon are obvious - but it is also 
important to ask: Why did Patrick banish the 
snake from Ireland? What did the serpent symbol- 
ise for Patrick? What was there about it that 
threatened him and the new religion? 

Condren writes: ‘Goddess images found 
throughout the ancient world and in many exist- 
ing cultures represent her, i.e., the female, not 
only by images of reproduction, but also with 
cultural creativity in all its aspects’. Women as 
givers of life were celebrated; and while part of 
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this was because women provided the patriarchal 
male society of the Celts with leaders, clerics and 
warriors, there was at least, in contrast to Chris- 
tian tradition, a central role for women and re- 
spect for women in the culture. 

It also has to be remembered that the Celts were 
warriors, that Christians were warriors too, and 
that Christianity, that is its best parts (for exam- 
ple the Sermon on the Mount, which in all proba- 
bility can be attributed to Jesus) appealed to 
women and men of course in Irish, Celtic society - 
a society that was probably war-weary after thou- 
sands of years spent defending itself against at- 
tack and invasion. However one must bear in 
mind the fact that despite the Christian church’s 

_progressiveness that same church was to impose 
patriarchy on the Irish church and on a society 
that was matri-centred. 

And it was the Christian monks who set about 
censoring this society and imposing upon it sto- 
ries, myths etc. that were alien to it: for example, 
the monks attempted to destroy the Goddess 
Brigid and replace her with the figure of the saint, 
the virgin saint - and succeeded in doing so. 

Another facet of Irish society that was lost with 
the gradual succession of Christianity was the role 
and place of women as priestesses. The story of 
how Lough Erne in County Fermanagh got its 
name, or at least one of these stories, tells us that 
it is named after a chief priestess, Erne who was 
one of the priestesses of the Goddess Medb and 
that Erne was ‘charged with preserving her mem- 
ory and her religion’. However Condren tells us 
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that one day ‘there came to the thick-wooded 
Cruachu Oicai with grim and dreadful fame, and 
he shook his beard at the host, the swift and fiery 
savage’. [12] Erne and the other priestesses fled 
upon sight of him towards the lough, which swal- 
lowed them up. 

One interpretation of this story is that the 
savage represented the new religion and its ban- 
ishing of the old. The story, if this interpretation 
is to be believed, imputes resistance to the new 
religion but also an inability to defeat it. 

To return to Brigid for a moment, undoubtedly 
she is central to Irish Christianity. She is the 
second most important saint in the Irish Christian 
calendar, if you like, and this reflected the power 
struggle and the outcome of that struggle between 
her and Patrick. 

One of the reasons for Brigid’s demise was her 
non-conformist approach. She was unable to get 
and use from Rome the ordo, or official prayer 
book, probably because her rites and practices 
were still too Irish. 

Brigid also appears in Irish mythology as one of 
a company of female judges. Condren writes that 
‘There is a great deal of evidence in the ancient 
world that such companies of women played a 
vital role in political life. In the Roman and Greek 
world there were several groups of such women, 
whose role was to advise on the right time for 
battle, the best time for setting sail, and who, in 
general, seem to have acted as advisors to the 
rulers in the major states’. [13] 

The Midnight Court, where the women of Ire- 
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land, widows, virgins etc, try the men of Ireland 
for among other things not providing them with 
children could, apart from being a literary exer- 
cise, reflect a reality - that is the judicial standing 
and power of women in ancient Irish times. 

Another aspect of Brigid’s role in Irish life was 
that of peacemaker and mediator, not unlike that 
of the Women’s Coalition today. And it is believ- 
able that she also had to be usurped in this role by 
the Christian church that waged wars. 

Brigid seemed to represent therefore unity in 
Irish society; she represented Celtic society and to 
break that society any new religion or politics or 
both would have to break Brigid. And the Chris- 
tian church did this and more. They imputed 
onto her their own myths, values etc., ignoring her 
celebration of the Eucharist and concentrating on 
that of which the early church approved: that is 
that Brigid was a virgin saint - Condren suggests 
something akin to the Vestal Virgins of Roman 
times. 

It says something however of Brigid’s standing 
that the Roman church could neither ignore her 
nor destroy her totally. The fact that we put 
Brigid’s crosses in our houses, outhouses, etc. to 
protect us bears testimony to women’s power in 
earlier times; and while it is a Saint Brigid’s cross 
that we use, one suspects that in the vestiges of 
our memories we are somehow appealing to the 
Goddess Brigid for protection also. 

In writing about the early Celtic Christian 
Church in the times of Columba, for example, and 
in a time of missionary zeal once Ireland had been 
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converted, Jessica Gunn in an article entitled 
Celtic Christianity in the magazine ‘The Plain 
Truth’ writes that ‘A distinctive feature of the 
Celtic Church was its simplicity and directness. 
Fundamentally orthodox, the Celtic evangelists 
were nevertheless less well able to adapt their 
methods to fit the social and cultural needs of the 
people with whom they wanted to share their 
faith. They lived among them, understanding and 
respecting their traditions. They avoided the cul- 
tural and religious imperialism characteristic of 
other minority efforts’. [14] 

Despite the early church’s orthodoxy therefore 
the humility of its approach is striking. What was 
also striking was the recorded passion, purity and 
intellectual vigour of the Irish missionaries; hence 
their recorded success in conversions in Scotland 

-and Northern England, as well as Ireland obvi- 
ously. 

Gunn also writes: ‘The Celts were skilful in 
grafting Christianity onto the ancient pagan reli- 
gions. For example, the Celtic knot, an ancient 
pagan symbol of perpetual motion and the end- 
less cycle of existence was transformed to symbol- 
ise eternity. No activity was too menial or mun- 
dane for a prayer of thanksgiving’ and that ‘this 
was an attractive concept for people used to wor- 
shipping many Gods’. [15] 

The Celtic Christians were therefore sensitive 
and patient in their proselytising, sensitive to the 
cultures and societies in which they existed and 
understanding of the beliefs of others. And while 
this could also be classed as colonisation, cer- 
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tainly its manner was more respectful and offered 
dignity in comparison to colonisation attempts 
that were to be made later in Ireland and through- 
out the world. 

The Celtic Christians were also environmental- 
ists before their time. Another positive aspect 
therefore of early Christianity in Ireland - a Chris- 
tianity that was in great part still native. 

The early Celtic Christian church and earlier 
spiritualities, religions and beliefs that existed in 
Ireland can tell us much about where we need to 
go. We need to restore all that was good in early 
Celtic society, the matri-centred nature of that 
society, the care for our environment, simplicity 
and humility, which is missing in the hierarchy, 
or at least in the form of some of its members, a 
more decentralised, local system where the com- 
munity nominates or elects its clerics - who, on 
the basis of what I have said previously will also 
include women. 

Modern society and its emphasis on attaining 
equality has much to offer Celtic society, as has 
Celtic society with its emphasis on community, 
harmony, simplicity and place for folklore, iden- 
tity, and all that is natural. 

That is the challenge therefore - a modernised 
church that is still Celtic and a Celtic church that 
is modern. 
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Points from the Floor 


The role of monks in down-grading women - like 
priests today. But they are no longer getting away 
with it. 

The new interest in a Celtic Church, not least 
among the youth: e.g., their recent renovation of a 
convent. The importance of Brigid to them - she 
touches residual memories. 

The spiritual role of story-telling: a gift. Like the 
drum-playing of Canadian Indians: intensely spiri- 
tual and prayerful. 

The impact of Roman sacralisation, which implied 
that only certain places were sacred; whereas all 
things are already sacred. 

The dualism forced upon us between what we want 
to do and where we can do it. 

Pelagius V Augustine: Does the priest celebrate a 
divinity already present - or ‘make God present’? 
The people’s holy places are seen as a threat to the 
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authorities. 

Making services interesting for children. How do 
you explain to them that the adults are bored stiff? 
Most people are disillusioned by the spirituality on 
offer from the institutional church. They need to 
question and not be passive. There is much more 
questioning/democracy in the Church in Australia 
and America. 

The continuing popularity of the Clonard Novena. 
The importance of the foundation which I get from 
the Church; but the need to be faithful to my own 
power. The meal we celebrate at home is our Mass. 
This is my Celtic inheritance. I have taken my 
power back. The mother’s blood was replaced by 
Christ’s: this was patriarchy taking power from 
women. I forgive my children’s sins. They forgive 
me mine. 

The Roman system inserted a middleman between 
us and God (V. Presbyterianism): an act of power- 
grabbing. We are all gods. We know right from 
wrong ourselves. We can work out the morality of 
the ‘just war’ for ourselves. 

But Presbyterianism disempowered itself by a lit- 
eral approach to Scripture. What they have to offer 
is not necessarily ‘greener’ than what we already 
have. Don’t throw the baby out with the bath water. 
Catholicism helps me to see the divine in others. 
We tend to make Jesus in our own image instead of 
making ourselves in His. 

We cannot go forward just by looking back. Let us 
avoid demonising priests. They are people too. We 
are talking about institutions and mind-sets. How 
do you change these? 

We don't need a building to ‘Do this in memory of 
Me’. 

Will priests be at Rosemary Nelson’s demonstra- 
tion tomorrow? 
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Let us end buying Masses and sending for priests. 
We can make out our last will and testament to say 
how we wish to be buried. It is in our power. 

The pastoral wisdom in the Catholic Church is 
there to be put to good use - especially when 
‘experts’ disagree. We have not explored our tradi- 
tion sufficiently. At Healy’s Chapel of Rest, people 
are welcome to do their own funeral service. We are 
changing, coming back to Brehon customs. If 
enough people disobey a law, it ceases to be law. 
We are not told these things. We are left believing 
that the rigorist interpretation is the only possible 
one. 

The People’s Theology welcomes those who wish to 
try out their ideas. It will help you test your ideas, 
without being threatening. 

We should make liturgical ceremonies a ‘holy buzz’ 
of celebration. Beliefs are what you get at home. 
We have the ability to work out our own spiritual- 
ity. 

The Celtic Church already exists - except perhaps 
for one hour on Sunday. 

How can a church which condones massacres in 
Kosovo condemn its own people for fighting back 
against persecution? 
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CURTAINS AND LOCKS 
(TIME FOR A NEW BEGINNING 
Towards a Celtic Future) 
Joe McVeigh 


People say that we are all seeking the 
meaning of life. I do not think that's what 
we are really seeking. I think that what 
we are really seeking is an experience of 
being alive. 

QVoseph Campbell in an interview with Bill Moyers) 


One lesson that comes through strongly 
is how much we owe to Celtic Christian- 
ity. Would we have had a Hildegarde of 
Bingen, a Thomas Aquinas (who was 
introduced to Aristotle by an Irish profes- 
sor in Naples), a Meister Eckhart, a Dante 
(whose mentor studied with Aquinas) or 
a Julian of Norwich without the Celtic 
theological tradition? Surely not. How it 
behoves us today then, with the ecologi- 
cal crisis looming so large and our reli- 
gious imagination so undernourished, 
once again to tap into our rich, Celtic 
sources. 
(Matthew Fox, Visions of Creation, p. xii) 


The future of the Christian community in 
the twenty-first century depends to a 
large extent on the quality, authenticity 
and power of its liturgical life, its worship 
- its corporate life of penitence, lament, 
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praise and glory. All Christian life begins 
in liturgy, in the act of worship. Liturgy 
is the primary theological act...Liturgy is 
about stretching our human capacity for 
awe and wonder almost to breaking 
point. 

(Kenneth Leech, The Sky is Red, p. 164) 


Given the amount of alienation from and disaf- 
fection with the Roman system of Catholicism 
that exists in Ireland I think that the best we can 
do at this time is to inject some fresh ideas into a 
discussion about our future - ideas about how we 
might celebrate and live our Celtic/Christian faith 
in a way that is more in keeping with who we are 
and where we have come from - in a way “that 
stretches our capacity for awe and wonder almost 
to breaking point”. We are Celts not Romans. | 
would hope that these ideas will form part of a 
new vision for the future. “Without vision the 
people perish”. (Proverbs 29.18) We may not be 
able to put many of these ideas into practice but 
at least we can contribute to the vision which we 
can hope will become a reality some day. 

So I see us here today making our contribution 
to this vision for the future by all of us putting 
forward ideas. I hope the ideas I present will lead 
to a vision of the future where a new Irish/Celtic 
Church will become a true sacrament of Christ in 
this country, standing with the poor and op- 
pressed, opposing militarism, sexism, capitalism 
and racism, a church which will be inclusive and 
helpful to people in trouble, a church which helps 
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people to celebrate who they are and helps them 
“experience being alive”. 

Nowadays all of us seek the experience of being 
alive in all kinds of ways and in all kinds of places 
- like football matches, concerts, or in pubs. More 
and more people are finding that they do not find 
this within the church and certainly not within the 
Roman liturgy. I think we need to consider how 
this experience of being alive could be felt within 
a Celtic church - a Church which is recovering and 
renewing its ancient beliefs and religious prac- 
tices, especially its liturgical practice. 

I live in County Fermanagh - a very beautiful and 
scenic place with the lakes and mountains, the 
trees, rushes and whin bushes. 

We have a beautiful church in Garrison, in the 
parish of Inis Muighe Samh in the diocese of 
Clogher, built on the side of a hill overlooking 
Lough Melvin looking out at the Leitrim moun- 
tains. It was built just after the Second Vatican 
Council, around 1970. The architect very cre- 
atively placed a huge window - a whole wall of 
glass - behind the altar through which you could 
see some of the most breath-taking scenery from 
almost any position within the church. This was 
a special feature of the church which was much 
admired by the people living there, mostly small 
farmers, as well as by those who came to visit. 

But after about ten years along came the liturgy 
“experts“ and without any consultation with the 
people of the parish decided that it would be 
better if a large red curtain was placed behind the 
altar to block out the view or most of it. They said 
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the window behind the altar was a distraction for 
the congregation! Looking out at God’s creation 
was a distraction! As well as blocking the view the 
curtain also blocked the light from getting into 
the church because this was the only window in 
the building. 

In County Tyrone, in the parish of Termon- 
maguirc in the diocese of Ard Macha a new parish 
priest arrived. Almost immediately he decided to 
put new locks on the doors of the Parochial Hall in 
order to prevent people of a certain particular 
political persuasion from gaining access. This 
new parish priest is a well known and vociferous 
opponent of republicanism. He has also intro- 
duced a policy of political vetting of appointees to 
the Board of governors in the local schools in 
order to exclude republicans. 

I tell you about these happenings to highlight a 
number of things that are wrong with the institu- 
tional Church in our country and to show why 
there needs to be a new beginning. Clearly, that 
new beginning will come not from the clergy but 
from the people and will grow from the people’s 
own experience and expertise. 

Firstly, the idea of blocking out the view and the 
light in the church is very symbolic of what is 
wrong with much of Irish Catholicism. The peo- 
ple have been kept in the dark about their unique 
history and heritage and as a result are spiritually 
starved. The people have been taught doctrines 
about sin and damnation but not appreciation. 
They are not taught to appreciate themselves and 
their neighbours. They have been taught accord- 
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ing to St Augustine the doctrine of Original sin 
and all the guilt and negativity that goes with it. 
They have not heard of the more humane ap- 
proach of the Celt, Pelagius, who spoke about 
original blessing and was deemed a heretic by 
those who already wanted to control the spirit. 

Religious education in schools does not nourish 
the spiritual lives of the students nor does it 
challenge them to think creatively about the social 
and political situation in our country. It trains 
them to conform to society and to pass exams. 
The standard of the homilies which can be heard 
on radio and TV any Sunday morning is poor - 
offering the people nothing to uplift or energise 
them. 

Secondly the idea of bishops and priests and 
“experts” taking decisions without consulting the 
people of the parish shows the kind of undemo- 
cratic and patronising approach of many of the 
Catholic clergy and their bishops. This kind of 
clericalism was supposed to have ended with the 
Second Vatican Council but it would appear that 
the teaching of the Council about the Church as 
the new People of God has been rejected in Ire- 
land. 

The idea of a parish priest locking people out of 
their own parish centre or vetting people for 
school boards is unacceptable in any democratic 
society. 

More and more Catholics throughout the world 
are objecting to the Roman system which accord- 
ing to Anthony Padovano of the United States’ 
“Call to Action” movement is built on seven key 
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points: it is 
e centralised 
e legalistic 
e clericalised 
e celibate 
e male 
e dogmatic 
e infallible. 

Thirdly, the closing off the view of God’s cre- 
ation reveals a suspicion of Creation and natural 
beauty within the Catholic tradition. It points up 
the way Catholic theology has traditionally looked 
at creation and emphasised a sin/redemption 
model rather than a Creation/blessing model. It 
was to counter this attitude that Francis of Assisi 
in the twelfth century adopted a radical humility 
of spirit and respect for all of Creation and at- 
tracted a new community of men and women 
dedicated to a simpler life-style and to honouring 
God’s creatures and all of Creation. 

The emphasis on obedience and the practice of 
the faith and attendance at the sacraments over 
the last one hundred years and more has left us a 
generation of people whose idea of the Christian 
faith is very much about keeping the command- 
ments in order to avoid sin. The Sunday mass is 
not often an uplifting experience. Some people 
will travel to another parish where they can get a 
“quick priest”. The people are reluctant to sing 
and the sign of peace is often whispered. 

Is it any wonder that so many Catholics in 
Ireland today feel alienated, shut out, excluded? It 
was bad enough being shut out by the old Stor- 
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mont rulers here in the north - but when your own 


church, which is supposed to be Catholic and 
inclusive, does it, it is a scandal. 


A new generation of Catholics is already reject- 
ing this version of Christianity. What will they 
put in its place? Have we anything to offer? 

I see this time as an opportunity to make a new 
beginning by offering new ideas and by finding 
new ways of celebrating our faith and our being 
alive. In that way I hope we could reach out to 
those who have been alienated and to create a new 
community where people will not be excluded 
because of their political views, gender, age, class. 

Firstly, a new beginning will involve a return to 
our Celtic sources and to our history to find new 
ways of celebrating. We have many Irish martyrs 
who died for their religious and political beliefs. 
These should be honoured and commemorated. 
We could have a re-education in the faith of the 
Celtic peoples so that people once again appreci- 
ate the richness and the energy that comes from 
understanding the way the Christian faith has 
been lived and celebrated within their own native 
spiritual ethos for generations. That was long 
before a foreign kind of religious practice was 
imposed on them from outside. The liturgy 
should be conducted in our native Gaelic language 
and should incorporate Celtic motifs and symbol- 
ism. 

I must say that the liturgies (masses and prayer 
services) that I have taken part in out of doors 
have been by far the most enjoyable and memo- 
rable. There should be much more out of doors 
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liturgy. 

There is something about being out of doors 
which I think lends itself to prayer and worship. 
There is the sense of being close to the earth - the 
closeness to nature, the trees, the flowers, the 
grass in their natural environment. It means 
being able to feel the breeze and the sun and the 
rain even - all very evocative. There is of course 
something liberating about being out of doors. It 
was after all how human beings have worshipped 
their God or Gods for thousands of years before 
church buildings and Cathedrals were ever heard 
tell of. I think these large church buildings were 
imported into Ireland from France and Italy and 
are out of place in our landscape. 

There is a long history of religious devotion and 
religious practice - both Christian and pre- 
Christian - in this part of Ireland. As elsewhere, 
the religious and social life of the people was 
seriously disrupted by the policy of plantation 
and colonisation and persecution of those who did 
not accept the established religion of the English 
Monarch. This has affected the lives of our people 
to the present day but it did not prevent the 
people coming together to worship, to celebrate 
the Mass and the sacraments. Nor has it suc- 
ceeded in wiping out the remnants of an older 
religious practice and prayers of the people. 

Many of the younger generation have been 
turned off religious practice by the stance of 
church leaders and the autocratic attitudes and 
policies of some parish priests. 

Secondly, a new beginning adopting a modern 
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Celtic model will recognise that there needs to be 
consultation and discussion at every level in the 
parish and relating to every issue. We need to 
insist on this and make this an issue in every 
parish and diocese in Ireland. Would it not have 
been most educational for all concerned - clergy 
and laity - if the people of the parish of Inis 
Muighe Samh had been involved in a decision 
about putting up a red curtain on the window 
behind the altar of the church in Garrison ? 

One of the main causes of the alienation from 
the Roman system of Catholicism in Ireland has 
been the desire by those in power to control and 
their willingness to conform to the political status 
quo. If we are going to create a new Ireland, an 
Ireland that is not about Celtic tigers but is about 
Celtic sensitivities to the earth and to the people 
on the margins, surely we must pursue a new way 
of thinking about our Christian faith. 

The Roman Catholic church needs to be liber- 
ated from its addiction to power and control in 
this country. Our people need to be encouraged to 
get in touch with their own native culture, beliefs 
and spiritual heritage. 

Fearful people do not like change. They prefer 
to live life at a superficial level without examining 
what they are doing. Those in control in the 
church are reluctant to accept new ways of think- 
ing and celebrating the faith. 

In our country we have a fearful clergy who are 
afraid to challenge and to question, fearful schol- 
ars, fearful bishops. However, there are signs that 
the laity are not as afraid as they once were to 
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pursue their own instincts and interests. Their 
fear of the clergy and the church hierarchy which 
was very much a feature of Catholic life through- 
out this century until quite recently is fast dimin- 
ishing . 

Liberation here is about breaking down the fears 
of the people to assert themselves and to chal- 
lenge those who lord it over them. It is about 
opening up the potential and the possibilities for 
us as a people with a distinctive and rich native 
culture who will contribute to the creation of a 
just and democratic society and who are also able 
to express and celebrate their faith in a God of 
Creation and Life and Justice. 

Thirdly, a new beginning which recognises that 
we are a Celtic people will involve creating a new 
theology which is creation-centred and that appre- 
ciates, as did our ancestors and many of the older 
people still alive, the presence of God/the sacred, 
in all things and the sacredness of all of creation. 
This will be reflected in the liturgy - in the prayers 
and symbolic actions. The mystical side of our 
faith needs to be nourished and nurtured. This is 
the faith which inspired poets like Patrick Ka- 
vanagh to write: 

Yet sometimes when the sun comes through a gap 

These men know God the Father in a tree 

The Holy Spirit is the rising sap 

And Christ will be the green leaves that will come 

At Easter from the sealed and guarded tomb. 

According to John J. 0’Riordain there are a num- 
ber of constant elements in our native Irish spiri- 
tuality. 


I. Little or no distinction between the material 
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and the spiritual world 

2. A spiritually in harmony with nature, accept- 
ing it respecting it and in love with it 

3. A natural religious spirit in the people 
“among your earthiest words the angels stray” 
(Patrick Kavanagh) 

4. Giving a low priority to organisational mat- 
ters: “Plans are only for people of limited 
vision” (a north Cork hedge-school master 
used to say) 

5. A traditional faith firmly rooted in the sacred 
scriptures which the people knew and loved 

6. A great love for and devotion to the person of 
Christ especially in his passion and in the 
Mass 

7. A corresponding love for Mary, the angels and 
saints 

8. The quality of ‘muintearas’ - the community 
friendship 

9. The combining of a strong notion of 
‘localness’ with a deep sense of communion 
with the body of Christ at a universal level 

10.Hospitality as a living expression of the 

gospel 

11.Penance and self-denial as a means to enter- 

ing into the death of Christ 

12. The pilgrimage phenomenon 

13. A close bond with the dead giving a sense of 

fidelity to and continuity with the past 

14. A sense of humour 

(John J. 0’Riordain, Irish Catholic 
Spirituality, Celtic and Roman) 
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Fourthly, a new beginning must entail a passion 
for justice and human rights and a concern for 
world peace and the ending of world poverty. The 
Church leaders here, far from taking on the arms- 
makers, have encouraged them to come to Belfast 
to make components for nuclear weapons. They 
are creating employment - they argue. This collab- 
oration with the arms-makers is a far cry from 
Celtic Christianity. 

There has been too much emphasis on personal 
sin and the need for personal redemption. There 
has not been enough emphasis on social sin, the 
structural sin which has caused and still causes so 
much suffering in our country and in our world. 

The purpose of any new theology and a new 
liturgical approach will be to challenge the exist- 
ing unjust structures and the practices both in the 
Roman system of church here and in the state, 
that keep people enslaved rather than free. A new 
church will challenge the racism, the sexism, the 
capitalism and the militarism that has become 
deeply embedded in Irish society and in the Irish 
churches. 

By taking on these issues in the context of an 
Ireland where the rich and poor divide is increas- 
ing in spite of the Celtic Tiger economy we can 
develop a special Irish/Celtic Christian conscious- 
ness about economic and social values. That 
consciousness is opposed to the individualism 
and consumerism of the Western /European capi- 
talist society. Christianity is opposed to capital- 
ism. The Christian churches are not. 


A church which is not actively engaged in oppos- 
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ing these evils and which is not actively educating 
for and promoting a human rights’ culture is not 
worth its salt. It is no longer living up to its basic 
purpose, to preach the Reign of God here and now 
and to bring Good News to the poor. 

Any Church or any liturgy which does not nour- 
ish the imagination and the senses (souls) is not 
providing the people with what they most need: 
encouragement and affirmation - an experience of 
being alive. We could recover the Celtic way of 
praying and worshipping and we could make the 
traditional Catholic liturgy more joyful with a 
little thought and preparation involving as many 
of the people as possible. 

Jesus the prophet of the Middle East caught the 
imagination of the Celtic people, not just in Ire- 
land, but in Galatia (then a Celtic country) and 
throughout Europe. They saw him as a hero and 
his mother as a heroine. He had challenged the 
might of the Roman Empire and was executed; but 
he had been raised from death to live in a new 
community wherever people decided to follow his 
way. This faith in the Risen Jesus of the gospels 
who identified with the poor and marginalised 
gave hope to peoples faced with exclusion and 
destruction by tyrants, some of whom adopted the 
Christian religion for political motives. 

The people of this country have since the earli- 
est times been steadfast in their efforts to cele- 
brate this faith and live this faith committed to 
the values of justice and freedom. 

The Roman empire which Jesus so courageously 
opposed, had destroyed the culture and faith of 
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the people of Palestine. The religious leaders and 
clergy had been co-opted by that Empire as they 
are by every imperial power in their efforts at 
expansion. Their spiritual message had been 
compromised. They had come to be oppressors 
rather than liberators of the people. It was time 
for a new beginning. 

In view of the growing dissatisfaction with the 
existing church practice with regard to women 
priests and optional celibacy and the need felt by 
many for a more enriching and nourishing faith 
practice, some in Ireland are seeking ways of 
returning to our roots and to our own native 
spiritual ethos. This movement towards a Celtic 
church is to be welcomed. The Irish people will 
find nourishment for their souls in the rich well of 
Celtic spirituality which has been neglected for 
years. 

A new Celtic Church will be promoted by people 
who fee] the Roman system has become irrelevant 
or worse, damaging to their lives and their cul- 
ture. For too long the political alliances in the 
Vatican have been of no assistance to the poor and 
oppressed of Ireland subjected to tyranny and 
terror. 

A new church is already being born in Ireland. It 
is a community of people who are not afraid to 
speak out against those who would try to control 
the human spirit and deny people their basic 
rights. It is a church that is getting in touch with 
our Celtic past so that in the future the people will 
practise a form of Catholicism that nourishes 
their souls and their imagination, that respects 
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their freedom and their dignity as human beings, 
and which promotes that dignity and freedom as 
human beings. 

The new Church will answer the deep human 
need to experience being alive both in its liturgy 
and teachings. It will be free to determine its own 
contribution to the creation of justice and equality 
in this country without being afraid of what Rome 
thinks. We have had enough of imperialists and 
imperialism, political, cultural and religious. It is 
now a time for the Irish Church to move forward 
by learning the lessons of history. 

I will finish with a quote from a Canadian priest 
called Don McLeland. I suspect he has some Celtic 
blood: 

The Catholic church of the next millennium will 
be simpler and humbler. It will be shaped by 
men and women whose baptism is respected 
and honoured. It will be a community of 
inclusion where those already judged enough in 
their lives will find hospitality among those 
who have more important things to do than 
stand in judgement of one another. it will be a 
church that embraces the hope and possibility 
of those courageous few who, in the Second 
Vatican Council, trusted that reform was not a 
pejorative term but the clarion call of the Spirit 
and that renewal had everything to do with the 
prophetic will of God. It will be all these things 
or ... it will be irrelevant. (Ceide, Jan/Feb., 1999) 


Fr. Joe Mc Veigh is a priest in the diocese of Clogher. 
He carries out week-end duty in the parish of Inis 
Muighe Samh (Garrison/Belleek) in county Fer- 
managh and is director of a Human Rights office in 
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West Belfast. He edits a newsletter, The Irish Witness 
and is author of a number of books including A 
Wounded Church and Renewing the Irish Church. He 


can be contacted at: 7 Springhill Close, Belfast BT1I2 
7SE 


Points from the Floor 
e The ‘siege mentality’ of the early Christians (from 
the Catacombs to the heavily sealed buildings of the 
Romans) versus our sense of freedom. Paul felt 
under attack from the Powers and Dominions above 
as well. 
In Belfast, £4m is to be spent on the renovation of 
two cathedrals (St. Peter’s and St. Anne’s). There 
was no consultation. Is this how you want the 
money spent? 
e The institutional church hunts those who practise 
Gospel values. 
Bishop Birch tried to live the Gospel - but was not 
allowed by other bishops: he was a challenge to 
their way of life. 
The curtain was needed because God was only to be 
found in buildings under the control of clerics. That 
is why the burning of churches is seen as an attack 
on the Catholic God. 
The impact of Archbishop Cullen: introduction of 
Roman customs, banning of pilgrimages, holy wells, 
etc. 
Traditional seminary training involved a numbing 
of the senses. Des Wilson once wrote an article 
describing how he lost the ability to appreciate 
nature. This cauterising of the senses was a denial 
of God (who gave us our senses) and God’s creation. 
e Bolting the church door to make sure Jesus doesn’t 
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get out onto the street! 

The Pharisees and the parasites: we have to make 
the changes and not wait for clerics, who will try to 
get away with minimal change. 

A question of power: Who’s in charge here? Who 
owns this place? The war in the North has changed 
people’s awareness, not just in politics but in reli- 
gion/church. 

What we have had in Ireland is a middle class 
church: priests in big houses, etc. 

We necd to get the balance right between our inner 
and outer world instead of compartmentalising 
them - as illustrated by the drawn curtain. That 
merely causes conflict and problems. The liturgy 
should enrich our everyday lives. 

American Lutherans and Catholics share their litur- 
gies: since coming here, my experience has been one 
of total alienation. Our people get the worship they 
want by demanding it. 

Are people really liberated from clerical control? 
The power still exerted over schools plus access to 
the sacraments. People with children are wary of 
getting on the wrong side of their parish priest; plus 
anxiety over employment. Clerical control of school 
governing bodies. The power of bits of paper: e.g., 
baptismal lines, letters of freedom to marry, refer- 
ences. 

Strength in numbers: standing up once can often be 
a very powerful thing. 

The potential conflict between home and school 
over the kind of religion taught. 

Parish priests have more say in the North than 
down South. The parish priest prevented us from 
doing the 11+, even though my brother went on to 
get a Ph.D. 

The democratising of schools will be opposed by 
the very people who would benefit from it. Because 
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of the political situation, few will take on Catholic 
schools. These ideas must be pumped into the 
system as a prelude to change. 

e A lot of us are conditioned to fear changing the 
system. The Irish schools have given a tremendous 
lead. What the bunscoil had to do to get funding. 
Now they should consider refusing it, so as not to 
lose two years of creative education. We need to 
give our children a broad education for living. 
Education should not be a rat race - nor just the 
British system in Irish. 

e What are the actual powers of priests? Can we 
oblige them to go? 

e The parish priest in Lisburn refused canonical 
burial because the deceased came from a ‘mixed’ 
marriage. But there is no ‘holy’ V ‘unholy’ ground. 
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Back - Or Forward - 


to the Celtic Church 
Des Wilson 


There are at least two important reasons why 
Christians should make new arrangements to or- 
ganise our spiritual and material resources. One 
is that the present arrangements, that is to say 
churches, have not worked. The centralising of 
contro] within churches has made lively responses 
to people’s needs almost impossible. 

Also the arrangements by which we Christians 
gather ourselves and our resources into closely 
knit bodies - churches with laws, rules, customs 
and procedures - has led to some of us looking for 
power in our institutions with resulting power 
struggles. 

The end result of all this is pride for some of 
us, covetousness for others, lust among members 
for whom inner discipline has disappeared in the 
struggle for recognition, anger in some who failed 
to reach the top of what became a Christian 
profession, gluttony as the churches bought 
shares in capitalist enterprises and converted to 
consumerism, envy among the ambitious and 
sloth among those whom the institution allowed 
to get the world’s rewards without doing the 
Lord’s work. 

The seven deadly sins, so far from being elimi- 
nated by Christian organisation seemed instead to 
find an even more respectable and comfortable 
setting. 

The second good reason for rethinking our 
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arrangements as Christians is that here in Ireland 
we have the strange situation that the church 
organisations are all from abroad, with very little 
Irish content. The Anglican church is from Eng- 
land, the Presbyterian church from Scotland and 
Switzerland, the Methodist from England and the 
Catholic from Italy. If a visitor came from some 
far away place he or she would ask in vain for the 
Irish Christian church. It was defeated and 
pushed underground centuries ago and very little 
of it remains to be seen. 

There is a Catholic church building in South 
Belfast and during the sermon there it is interest- 
ing to look around the building and ask, If I were 
a visitor from, say, Moscow and were suddenly 
deposited here without knowing where I was, is 
there any indication in this church building that I 
am in Ireland? There are notices in English, there 
are inscriptions in Greek, there are moral sayings 
in Latin, there are statues and icons whose origin 
is Italian, French or Byzantine, but there is not a 
word of Irish or a work of art created in this 
country. So the visitor would be hard put to it to 
decide that he or she is in Ireland, given the 
evidence of the contents of the church building 
alone. The building itself would give away noth- 
ing since it could be a factory in Greece or a 
church in Bulgaria or indeed anything anywhere. 

There is little evidence there in the everyday life 
of those Irish Christians that we have anything 
special to show for our more than three thousand 
years of Irish civilisation and more than fifteen 
hundred years of Irish Christian tradition. 
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The more than three thousand years of Irish 
civilisation began long before the Christians were 
even heard tell of anywhere, and nearly two thou- 
sand years of Christianity in Ireland has left us 
little showing publicly for it. But there must be 
something valuable in those traditions, something 
that we in Ireland have contributed to the develop- 
ment of religion, spirituality, morality and law. 

Some of us believe that somewhere in that two 
to three thousand years of Irish experience we 
shall be able - if we have the energy to do it - to 
find something of value to ourselves and to other 
people and something which we can say is our 
unique contribution to a world which is looking, 
at times desperately, for spiritual values. 

Much of what we inherited as Christians came 
from the Jewish people’s traditions, much from 
Roman, much from Greek. While respecting what 
they all achieved, we particularly idolised the 
Romans. We should not have done that, because 
the Roman Empire was savage, cruel, greedy and 
ruthless. The eastern Christians got a bad deal 
also from too close association with the worldli- 
ness of Greece and Byzantium even more than 
that of Rome. 

The Romans slaughtered a million of our Celtic 
ancestors in eight years of war as they advanced 
westwards to enlarge their empire. We should not 
have commemorated that in our schools by glori- 
fying Caesar, but we did. Glorifying Caesar be- 
came a problem for Christians from very early on 
in our history, especially when the Christian 
church became converted to the Roman empire. 
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While we remember that the Romans crucified 
Jesus Christ for political reasons we hardly ever 
remember that they crucified four thousand oth- 
ers in one operation and many more in many 
other operations. The death of Jesus Christ was 
an act of barbarity by barbarous, greedy, power- 
hungry Roman rulers whom we thanked by pre- 
tending it wasn’t the Romans who killed him at all 
but the Jews, and that the Romans were the cre- 
ators of our civilisation in Ireland when they were 
nothing of the kind. 

What a reward the Christians gave the ancient 
Romans for killing their leader: they made them 
controllers of their religion and laws. We need to 
rethink about our origins and our allegiances. 

Apart from these rather negative reasons for 
re-examining what we are and what we do with 
our resources as Christians - which is what 
churches are about - there is another reason why 
we should look at our Celtic traditions. It is that 
many people are now looking with greater and 
greater respect at the ancient civilisations in many 
places. 

We have been blinded by the Roman, Greek, 
Jewish, versions of morality and law and religion, 
to the extent that we pretend that other civilisa- 
tions did not exist; or if they did exist they were of 
little importance. We even as Christians tried to 
destroy what we did not understand. 

The native American, Canadian, Australians 
New Zealanders - to give them their imposed 
names - have felt the evil of that. So have the 
civilisations created by the Incas and the Maya 
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before and after Christ. 

We have forgotten that long before Christians 
took the stage there was the Legal Code of Ham- 
murabi nearly two thousand years before Christ; 
or that the Tao philosophy had been born, that the 
Chinese law schools had been active for centuries 
before Christ as well. Or that the Celts had 
created a body of laws which we did ourselves a 
disservice by abandoning, and which were in oper- 
ation in Ireland from before Christian times until 
the seventeenth century AD. 

These ancient civilisations and codes of law 
were built up slowly and often painfully by trial 
and success, and trial and error, over centuries by 
people who were learning the arts and crafts of 
working and living together. 

By destroying or forgetting them we were de- 
stroying or forgetting centuries of human work. 
Strangely enough, people who would give their 
lives to save the trees or the whales, or the beau- 
ties of creation in the sea and the forests often 
look with indifference on the destruction of what 
it took human beings centuries to build up. The 
destruction of civilisations, of codes of law, or 
moral principles, of philosophies and ways of life, 
was an appalling degradation of humanity in 
which our Christian forebears often took gleeful 
part. 

Nowadays some Christians are repentant for 
what has been done. They are trying to say their 
apologies to dispossessed peoples, trying to find 
out the beauties of the way of life which was 
destroyed, trying to recreate perhaps what we 
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have thrown away. 

In Ireland we see this as one more reason why 
we should look again at our Celtic heritage - there 
is a stirring in the world which means that we are 
awakening to the awful need to find and restore 
what we lost through conquest and greed. There 
are spiritual pearls to be had there, and wisdom 
and knowledge and the other gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Christianity is an episode in the history of 
human thought. We are in the happy situation 
that we can make it a rich episode, adding to the 
sum of human understanding of ourselves and 
enriching our ideas of what we are and who we are 
and how we fit into God’s creation. 

Interestingly also, much of the thinking and 
talking and writing about saving our environment 
centres around material things, the trees, the 
whales, the species we have endangered. But 
there is also a stirring about the spiritual qualities 
and ideals of our past. And this could be one of 
the most exciting and productive of all our re- 
search into what and who we are. 

In Ireland our pre-Christian laws were made not 
so much to punish those who upset the good 
order of the community as to recompense the 
victims. We are slowly trying to get back to this 
concept as people here in Belfast and elsewhere 
discuss the idea and practice of restorative justice. 

Our old pre-Christian laws allowed people to 
marry and to divorce if their union became intol- 
erable. People here came back to that by custom 
and then by law as they retreated from the fail- 
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ures of the Roman legal system and back into the 
customs which our ancestors found workable. 

Nobody yet knows what treasures there are in 
our literature in Ireland because not enough schol- 
ars have tried to find out. Not enough of us know 
the spiritual treasures we might find if we recap- 
ture the spirit of religion and morality which 
arose from the people’s experience rather than 
being imposed by those who say they represent 
God. 

The morality of living together in harmony is a 
rich morality, the morality of obeying a king for 
the sake of reward and punishment is an impover- 
ished morality. 

There was a great difference between the reli- 
gious ideas we inherited from the Jewish tradition 
and those that arose from our own people and our 
own soil. In the Jewish/Christian bible you read 
about a god who is for all the world like an image 
of an ancient potentate, who kills on whim, who 
spares lives on whim, whose word is all powerful 
no matter whom it hurts, and who gives good 
things to people not because their dignity de- 
serves it but because his power demands it. 

When Jesus came he adjusted much of this 
thinking, and substituted the idea of a benevolent 
god for a majestic one. He was expressing 
thoughts about God which had been maturing 
throughout the biblical years. But many of his 
followers, for some amazing reason, still cling to 
the idea of a majestic god, killing and sparing on 
the nod. They did not like a benevolent God. To 
this day most of our religion and politics is gov- 
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erned not by the concept of a benevolent God but 
by that of a vengeful one. 

In primitive religions, or in the Celtic way of life 
before Christ, all was not sweetness and light, very 
far from it. There was war, and greed and slavery 
too. But the ways of dealing with these things 
were ways worked out by painful human experi- 
ence, not by dictates from on high, however high 
that might be. The Celts in their tribal clannish 
way of life in Europe did not feel the need for such 
a majestic god as the Jewish people did; or rather, 
they did not base their notion of God on that of an 
all powerful tyrant. The ancient Hebrew people 
apparently did, and we inherited their mistake. 

For ancient people trying to find answers to the 
mysteries of why things grew and why the world 
wagged, the gods had to be more than anything 
else producers of good things. The idea of a god 
presiding over a tyrannical court was far from the 
ancient Celtic idea of gods who produced what 
was in the earth, in the ground and in the sea and 
skies. 

There is good reason to ask people who are 
disgusted by some aspects of Christian history 
and Christian politics to look back and try to see 
what we were in the past. But there is I believe just 
as good reason to ask people to look forward and 
try to create something in the future which will 
far transcend what we have so far. We are a 
Christian people in need of development. That 
development will not be done if we simply criti- 
cise the past - or if we simply admire the past. We 
develop by seeing what the future needs and how 
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we can fulfil those needs and see what our poten- 
tial is and how we can fulfil that potential too. In 
doing all this we have a wonderful background 
and heritage, not only two thousand years of 
Christianity but also more than three thousand 
years of Irish civilisation. 

So as far as Christianity here is concerned it is 
not a matter of restructuring it, it is a matter of 
recreating a vision of the divine quality of creation 
and everything in it, and now is our chance. We 
cannot recover the past simply. We can learn 
from it, admire it, see how it developed, see how it 
works or not for the people whom all our systems 
have to serve. But if we want to get on with that 
work we need to have pride in what went before 
us. And to have pride we need to know what went 
before. 

Simone Weil, who suffered a lot, partly because 
she could not help it and partly because she chose 
to, used to say that she accepted all the things 
that happened in the history of her own people. 
That did not mean she approved of everything. It 
meant she recognised that everything that hap- 
pened in her history was part of herself. That 
history is part of what I am. So in a sense the 
personal feeling of pride or shame in specific 
events is irrelevant. They happened, and because 
they happened I see them as part of myself. A 
reality from which I learn about my future. 

So where do we begin? Perhaps by ridding our- 
selves of the notion that we are the saviours of the 
world. We are not. Or at least we have not been so 
far, or we are not the only saviours of the world. 
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We have been a mixture of good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, of builders and destroyers. 

Then we ought to look at the achievements of 
ancient peoples before Jesus Christ came. Then we 
ought to look at our own history in Ireland before 
Christ came. We may come in for some surprises, 
but I believe they will be mostly pleasant ones. 
Then when we have done that we should perhaps 
take the Christian Gospel, and forget for a blessed 
while all those early Christian writers, the later 
Christian writers and the present Christian writers 
and see what the social message of Jesus Christ 
really was in its simplest form. 

Perhaps he was more in tune with our ancient 
ancestors than we imagine. He certainly was more 
in tune with them than he was with the legalists, 
the hair-splitters, the condition-makers. He dealt 
with the manifestation of God in the food and 
drink, in the celebration and in the land and the 
sea. So did our ancestors. Jesus Christ was nearer 
to the idealism of our ancestors than he was to the 
religious horn-blowers of his time. Maybe that is 
why the religious horn-blowers at home killed him 
and the Celts in Ireland so often accepted his 
message. 

We are learning and the lessons are richer than 
the morality tracts of Augustine or Humanae Vi- 
tae. We are learning for instance about the Tao Te 
Ching, written in China by one author or many 
authors from the sixth century before Christ, in 
which it is said that “the universe is governed by 
one spirit, powerful and compassionate, whose 
principle is the supreme model and force of all 
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being”. And it may well be, they say, that Lao 
Tzu, the reputed author of the Tao Te Ching, was 
so disgusted by the legalisms of Confucianism 
that he set to writing something of a different and 
richer vision centuries before Christ. The Aus- 
tralian natives found their restful world in ‘The 
Dreaming’ from which they and everything else 
came and to which they would all return. It seems 
likely that the ancient Celtic laws were much more 
benign than the laws we inherited from the Judaic 
and Roman systems. They were more benign 
apparently than the laws created among the Chi- 
nese during the ten thousand years before Christ 
- some of these prescribed cutting off noses and 
feet and other abominations which apparently the 
Celts would not hear tell of. 

But do we know just how humane and how rich 
our Celtic heritage is? The answer is that we do 
not. We never learn enough about it in our 
education which was obsessed with leaders like 
Julius Caesar who was, as far as we should be 
concerned, an ambitious villain. Can we find out? 
The answer to that question is, Yes, we can find 
out what the ancient Chinese were, to some extent 
at least what ancient peoples before Christ be- 
lieved and did. 

And I believe we owe it to these peoples to do 
this, not only because it is right to know but 
because we need the benefit of al] human experi- 
ence and also as an act of reparation for what we 
as Christians have taken from them. The greatest 
thing we took from them was our respect for 
them. 
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Of course with all this background of knowing 
something about ancient civilisations we can and 
must embark upon a voyage of discovery about 
our own civilisation. And I would suggest that 
having done all this, then is the time to work last 
of all on the work which Jesus Christ would have 
rejoiced over, to construct a way of life for the 
future which respects the past and respectfully 
borrows from it, adjusts what is past and above all 
respects the people from whom all this civilisation 
came and respects ourselves because we are what 
that civilisation made us. 

In other words, we have not arrived at the way 
of life we want, we are on our way there and the 
more help we can get from our own and other 
people’s experience and wisdom the better for the 
world in the time ahead. 


Points from the Floor 


e New Grange is pre-Celtic. The snake is the symbol 
of a tribe banished at the time of Patrick. That 
ancient civilisation was highly organised and goes 
back to 5,000BC. The stereotype of primitive cave- 
men is a load of nonsense. 

e It is another false myth that the Irish had nothing of 
note until the Vikings, etc. brought them in. Non- 
sense. The Irish had trade routes throughout the 
Mediterranean - therefore, they had writing, coins 
and towns. 

e The discoveries by archaeologists at the Céide 
Fields in Co. Mayo. 
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cf. white S. African claims about the ‘primitive 
Blacks’ - and their incredulity when archaeologists 
unearthed sophisticated cities. 

The Celts had a better calendar than the Romans. 
How the geography of Ireland shaped Celtic wisdom 
and how we see life. 

Was there a collective or individual spirituality 
among the Celts? We don’t really know. 

The Roman Christians brought with them European 
and Middle Eastern allegorical writing as their cho- 
sen medium for communicating the Gospel mes- 
sage. The result was total mystification. What was 
happening to the Celtic way? Was it destroyed? 

We are now aware that these early Christians (like 
the Nazis) went in for book-burning (cf. their treat- 
ment of the Gnostics). 

The Egyptian/Coptic-Celtic connection: the origin of 
our monastic tradition. While it is possible to oblit- 
erate the past for centuries, it is slowly being re- 
stored: the vocation of the archaeologist. 

Monks hijacked the oral tradition/myths and re- 
wrote them to destroy what they stood for. 

Druid secrets were preserved by not being commit- 
ted to writing. But it would be extraordinary if there 
was no writing connected with trade. There would 
have been a lot of common currency (i.e., ideas) 
from maritime experience: a commerce of ideas. 
The Greeks only influenced monks - not ordinary 
people. 

Folk memory has preserved much that the official 
historians wanted to destroy: e.g., Joe Fry was able 
to tell us about the real Oliver Plunkett: how folk 
memory retains a certain hostility towards him 
because he arranged an amnesty for the Croppies 
who were then slaughtered. An instance of folk 
memories saying No! when Rome says Yes! We knew 
Oliver - and we knew his Dal!!! 
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Living History Series 

Now Available 
Springhill Community House: The Early Years Joseph Sheehy) 
The Trial of St. Thomas Aquinas by the Women of West Belfast 
(Des Wilson) 
Frank Cahill Remembers (Ciaran Cahill) 
Growing Up in the Hungry, Violent Thirties (Leo Wilson) 
The People’s Theology at Whiterock College 
A Diary of 30 Days: 1972 (Des Wilson) 
Put Out That Light (Theresa Donnelly) 
Wait ll I tell Ya (Theresa Donnelly) 
The Springhill Massacre (Local History Group) 
Letter To America (Brendan Hamill) 
The Essence of Democracy (Tom Ryan) 
And the Gates Flew Open (Jim McCann) 
The Double and Other Lyrics (Kevin McMullan) 
Spricks (Bill Hatton) 
Rhymes of Troubled times (Gerry Armstrong) 
The Demonstration (Des Wilson) 
The Chaplains’ Affair (Des Wilson, Joseph Sheehy) 
With Felonious Intent (Eamonn McGurk) 
Aiming Higher (Michael Gallagher & Roseleen Walsh) 
Wheel of Life (Brian Mac Gabhann) 
Sticks and Stones (Roseleen Walsh) 
Patten Commission at Whiterock (Upper Springfield Develop. Trust) 
Does Anybody Care? A Personal Journal: 1976-81 (Lily Fitzsimons) 
Aftermath (Sadie Fox) 
The Laughing Christian (ed. Anne Monaghan) 
Committed (Brenda Murphy) 
People’s Theatre Scripts, Volume 1 (ed. Joseph Sheehy) 
Towards a Celtic Church (People’s Theology) 


The idea behind the series is to record for posterity the living 
memories of the people of West Belfast. If you would like to 
contribute oral or written memories, documents, artefacts, etc., 
please contact: 
Springhill Community House, 
6-7, Springhill Close, 
Belfast BT12 7SE. 
01232-326722 
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Atomriug indiu I bind to myself today 
Niurt nime . The power of heaven 
Solise gréne The light of the sun 
Etrochta snechtai The whiteness of snow 
Ane thened The force of fire 

Déné lochet The flash of lightning 
Luathe gaethe The velocity of wind 
Fudomna mara The depth of the sea 


Tairsem talmain The stability of the earth 


Cobsaidecht ailech The hardness of rocks 


Report on a People’s Theology Seminar 
Conway Mill, Belfast, 
March 27th., 1999. 


The Speakers 
Dr. Dara O’Hagan, 
Anne Monaghan, 

Joe McVeigh 
Des Wilson 
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Price 
£1.50 


A Springhill Community Production, 
6-7, Springhill Close, 


Belfast BT12 7SE. 
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